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Miscellanea. 


Durinc Holy Week the Church invites-her children to 
mourn over the Passion and 

The Resurrection. Death of her Divine Founder. 
The sad, sorrowful tones of the 

Lamentations are interrupted on Holy Thursday in 
order to express gratitude for the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and then the silver lining to’ the 
cloud vanishes and our thoughts are directed to the 
Bleeding Victim of Calvary and to the awesome scenes 
when the darkened heavens, the rending rocks, and 
the spectres of the dead proclaimed that the God Man 
was freely yielding up His Life to pay the debt of man’s 
sin and ingratitude, with a prayer upon His Sacred 
Lips, expressing forgiveness for those guilty of the 
crime of Deicide. 

* * * * * * 

When Easter dawns, the sorrow and gloom of the 
preceding days help to bring out into bolder relief the 
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joys that come to us from the glory of the Risen 
Saviour, and the Church exults in the victory over sin 
and death. aster is the grandest, greatest and 
most ancient of our feasts, linking the old Dispensation 
with the New, taking us back to the time when figures 
were supplanted by realities, and type and prophecy 
fulfilled. We are led in spirit to the empty tomb, to 
the angelic apparitions, to the manifestations of the 
Beatified Saviour, and we participate in the joyful 
feelings of those who found that the Lord had truly 
risen. ‘‘ Resurrexit sicut dixit.’’ 
* * * * * * 


Upon the great central dogma of the Resurrection, 

- St. Peter and the Apostles founded their preaching. 

To this truth they appealed in order to win converts to 

the Faith, and the converts came, and in attestation of 

what they taught they willingly suffered persecution, 
prison and even death like their Divine Master. 


* * BS * % % 


The Easter festival suggests sublime thoughts and 
encourages us in endeavouring to fashion our lives upon 
the Divine Model. We are reminded that after life’s 
fretful fever; provided we have been Christ-like in the 
practice of our religion, we can hope to participate in 
the glory of the Resurrection. 

* * * * * * 


It is not difficult to see a reflection of the life of our 
Lord in the religious life of Ireland. In the greatness 
and grandeur of the Irish church—especially in its 
Golden Age—we have a reflex of the public life of our 
Divine Saviour when He went about doing good, 
tealing afflicted humanity, teaching daily in the 
Temple, and enrapturing favoured friends with the 
beauty of His Transfiguration. Then the scene changes, 
His hour had come. Bitter trial and ignominious 
Death are His portion. So has the fate of the children 
of Ireland been. The refulgent beams of Ireland’s 
sanctity and learning illuminated -the Continent. of 
Europe, and just as the ‘‘ most beautiful of the sons of 
men ’’ attracted the multitudes, so did Erin draw to 
itself people from all lands that they might become 
enlightened in truth and drink at the fountains of 
knowledge. 
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| The cdouds gathered, however, and the oe o 
Pyeligious persecution broke forth. Ireland liad its 


: its Calvary she was beaten to the 
| Gethsemane and its Calvary. _ Sle was beaten to t 
ground and laid prostrate. But her spirit of pe 
fived on, she bore the trial nobly. She fought the goo 


i ithf holics of 
feht and kept the Faith. The faithful Catholi 
Feland, notwithatandaae the stress and difficulties of 


' the abnormal times through which we are passing, 
» showing day by day a religious fervour bia wai ‘| 
' eloquently of their supernatural life. e crowte 

' churches at the Lenten services, and the marvellous 
spirit of devotion everywhere manifested, give assur- 
~ ance that our people are ever determined £0 preserve 
' their Faith undimmed, and the lustre of their virtue 


untarnished, in the firm belief that the reward will be 
a glorions Resur rection. y sf : 
- formers propose various specifics for the 
eee: ee of social ‘desde and 
St. Paul of the human depravity. Alarmed at 
Cross. the decay of nations following 
transgression of the moral law, 
the spiritually blind cannot, or will not, trace to their 
real source the genesis of the evils which sap the life of 
nations, and while ‘“‘wealth accumulates, men decay. 
Virulent persecution of the church, and setting at 
nought the laws of God, have invariably resulted in 
securing a people’s downfall and produced chaos in 
national life, bringing a host of evils in their train. 
But the Mercy of God is ever seeking to rescue Man 
from the enemies of his body and his soul, and Divine 
Providence raises up from time to time Apostles who 
sare able to point out error and. give the real solution of 
| social probleme, . P i : 
Great, indeed, would have been the world’s calamity 
if the irreligious propaganda, launched upon the world 
in the time of St. Paul of the Cross, who was born 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, were 
allowed to go unchecked. The antidote which the _ 
Saint employed to stay the poisonous teachings of his 
day was the Word of the Cross. The preaching of 
‘Christ and Him Crucified ’’ was the power by which 
our Saint overcame the evil tendencies of his time, and 
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the spirit which animated the Saint was communicated 
to others, so that men who were the prey of passion, 
and “ blown about by every wind of doctrine,’’ were, 
through the instrumentality of the Saint of the 
Crucified, led to the practice of religion and the safe- 
guarding of their eternal interests. The means 
employed by the Founder of the Passionists hold good 
to-day as they did during the apostolate of the saint. 
The enemies of the Cross of Christ are still active, and 
a nation has no greater enemy than the man who assails 
the emblem of salvation, and seeks to destroy the 
religious life of the people. While the Church joyfully 
celebrates the feast of St. Paul of the Cross on 28th 
April, it would be well to remember that just as he 
triumphed over irreligion and arrested national decline 
by the power of the Cross, so, too, the best panacea 
for the havoc wrought by materialism in the world can 
be best counteracted by the lessons which the saint of 
Ovada practised and preached. 
% * * #€ * * 
From the early centuries of Christianity in Treland, 
down to our own time, a notable 
Ireland’s feature has been the missionary 
Missionary Spirit. spirit of our race. There is 
scarcely a country that is not 
indebted to Ireland either for the introduction or 
diffusion of the Faith. The names of several of those 
missionaries who went forth, armed with the Cross, 
in the Golden Age of Ireland, are inscribed on the 
calendar of the saints. That this glorious Apostolic 
spirit is still with us is evidenced by the new movement 
inaugurated for the conversion of the heathen. The 
disadvantages of war time have failed to discourage 
those who have courageously undertaken the task of 
training levites for an Irish mission to the Far East. 
* * * * * * 
In the great College of Maynooth the idea originated, 
and has culminated in the foundation of St. Columban’s 
ollege, Shrule, Co. Galway, whence missionaries will 
be sent to reinforce the depleted ranks of those who are 
engaged in. spreading the light of Faith in distant 
China. France, which in the past contributed so 
generously in priests and money for the propagation of 
the Faith, has received a set hack by the exigencies of 
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| 6war. and her priests have been recalled from their 


apostolic labours. to take their place on the battlefield, 
Seeing the need. for priests in the East, Ireland has 
come to the rescue, and sooner than permit souls to 


- perish, priests and students have freely and cheerfully 


volunteered for the self-sacrificing and heroic work - 
preaching the Gospel in a pee land, where _. the 
harvest indeed is great but the labourers are few. 


Bad Citerature and the Antidote. 


By P. Ivers-RIGNEY. 


EFORE seeking to outline a plan of checking the 
powerfully pernicious influences exerted in 

Ireland by the gutter literature of other 
countries it would be well to pause momentarily and 
sum up the opposing forces. Bad books are, generally 
speaking, of two kinds. ~ There is the openly blatant 
disseminator of filth, which makes no effort to conceal 
its foul pretensions ; there is the suggestively bad book 
which, by graceful and skilful phraseology, catching. 
situation and clever plot, presents its mental poison in 
a seemingly more attractive garb. The one being open 
is the less harmful; its dishing up of all the lowest and 
worst points in poor vacillating humanity can -be 
relished only by those whose senses of decency are 
rendered abortive by thick encrustations of vice; it is 
found on the bookshelves or under the counters of those 
newsagents only who are in sympathy with the wishes 
or icelings of their customers. The suggestively bad 
book contains 22 word or_phrase to which distinet 


liv 


objection could be taken; t is paraded on the ae 
bench of even fashionable newsYendors ; its Ave oles 
aims, clear and persistent, are to brea* down bie ey 
which govern the sanctity of married nv t pre a 
pity for those, who of their own will, have Me 


marriage a failure, to extend congratulations to le 
one who seeks to destroy the marriage bond which no 
man can invalidate; to teach, in short, the fallacious 


notion of happiness being born of wickedness. 
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That the Irish people read too much of the wrong 
class and too little of the right class of literature is 
proved by the fact—according to Father Phelan, S.J. 
—of £464,000 of Irish money being spent annually on 
tht gutter literature of London. It is proved perhaps 
more clearly by visits to several up-to-date newsagents 
whose counters must assuredly strike the genuine Irish- 
man or Irishwoman with dismay. Why are so many 
periodicals from other countries, so few from Ireland, 
exposed thereon for sale? Why is it that almost any 
English paper can easily be had, and that often there 
is trouble in procuring an Irish Catholic magazine? 
No matter how these facts are turned, twisted, ex- 
plained, they still stare in all hideousness and clamour- 
for the answer. Surely no smoothness of words or 
cleverness of phrases can account for Irish towns and 
cities boasting a ninety per cent. Catholic population 
selling a hundred English magazines to one conducted 
by Irish brains and hands. The fact remains that the 
Irish literary taste is becoming vitiated and denatio- 
nalised by dozes of pernicious reading. Why should 
an Irishman select an English article or story as his 
travelling companion? A Catholic one can be quite 
as pleasant, quite as sensational, assuredly more 
healthy, and ought to be more suitable. The very 
‘brand of Catholicity is, indeed, sometimes an objection 
with those who wrongly look upon every Catholic 
magazine as a continuation of the ‘‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’’ and forget that a paper or book can be de- 
cidedly good without being goody-goody. 

The work of those, then, who are striving to check 
the advances made by bad literature is urgently real 
and of much difficulty. If not dealt with systematically 
it will not be checked; if not checked it: will grow 
sap the traditional cleanliness of Irish ¥f, fop no 
a. the persistent reading of yt books will even titi: 
oy ie to the weakeniniy of those high moral ideals 
which have made Cat’, olic Treland famed in song, story 
and, better stil) in reality; no doubt some of the 
oe which have been levelled at the fair fame 
i. ‘ain parts of Ireland have found their origin in 

.¢ Suggestively wicked literature pouring into the 
country day by day. 
What steps have been taken to abolish this filthy 
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‘abuse’ Vigilance Committees have been formed ; 
lectures have been given; processionists carrying 
‘suitably inscribed banners have added testimony of 
‘condemnation of this uport of foreign contagion ; 
‘visits have been paid to newsagents who, perforce, 
“have removed offensive material from their counters. 
Now, all this may look very well and may have nothing 
but ari entirely exaggerated value. A. thousand lec- 
“tures and processions may not redeem one lover of bad 
yeading,.and do no more than make particular news: 
“yendors change the places of ill-selected stock from 
above to under the counter. There is a certain amount 
of good example given, to be sure, also, there is the 
certain amount of mere display which is often taken. for 
" geriuine work ; there is the danger that this dissemina- 
fion of energy may fill the place of really sterling plans 
of attack. ety 
Take, for example, a meeting in which over a thou- 
~ sand assemble to protest against the importation of bad 
- literature; it does not, perhaps, include a single person 
who. has ever read, with pleasure, an. evil book; it 
includes, perhaps, many who never read any class of 
books ; nevertheless, all applaud the lecturer, pass the _ 
 yesolytion unanimously, and often go home to.forget 
abowt it. The material gain may be-no more effectual 
than that of-a thousand total abstainers who meet and 
~ condemn the abise of over indulgence in strong drink. 
Good talk is a! veuy acceptable, but good work is the 
' genuine articl Sq it is that crusaders against bad 
iterature may forget that they have to deal with a 
' persistently 1 \entless enemy whose efforts will not 
slacken in thc : moments of forgetfulness, but will con- 
tinue to gain strength until attacked with systematic 
thoroughness. The enemy is as a tough and -vapidly- 
- growing weed which partial trampling and hacking 
will cause to spring up more vigorously ; so, with the 
poisonous weed of bad literature which throws out 


. 


minds there to thrive on and enfeeble once happy 
thoughts. This idea of a nexious Weed supplies the — 
ariddte to filthy reading, for just as the dominant 

wish in the careful gardener’s mind is not the uproot- 
ing of the weed but rather the growing in its place of 
an abundant and useful vegetation, so the desire of 


millions of tiny, invisible rootlets into the unsuspecting ——— 1g 
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eradicating bad literature should give way to the niore 
important one of promoting what is good and whole- 
some. Both plans are alike in excellence of objective 
but widely different in the methods employed. 

In the one plan, the crusaders must chiefly depend_ 
on good example, advicé, entreat ; in the other, the 
crusaders have the ball in their midst and the goal 
within reach. It. may be quite impossible for a thou- 
sand earnest advocates to do much against pernicious 
literature, whereas when striving to promote-the good 
they can perform an immensity of splendid work. 
Again, in the one plan, the crusaders must depend on 
outsiders for results, and success must thus be doubt. 
ful; while in the other, the crusaders can put reliance 
on themselves and make victory certain. It has been 
lately authoritatively stated that, the present-day 
effort against bad literature is but partially successful ; 
this is all it ean ever hope to be so long as the secondary 
idea of destruction supplants what ought be the specific 
one of production. Demand, then, an exuberance of 
sound, healthy, attractive reading which in time will 
assuredly overgrow and smother the present pestiferous 
growths too strongly in evidence in Ireland of the clean 
heart. 

It is an easy matter to enrol many ihoussaas of 
crusaders against bad literature; will these be equally 
sincere in the effort to promote good I'terature? Ifa 
million Irish can be got in the attem, t to stamp out 
the one, will not one-twentieth part « ‘ a million, or 
fifty thousand, step forward to propa; Ate the other ? 
Can fifty thousand be found in all Ir and to join a 
hew movement in which there will be 1 meetings, no 
processions, no talk’, but all work and, p.thaps, a little 
sacrifice! Can fifty thousand Irishmen and Trish- 
women be enrolled who once every month, without fail, 
will spend a certain specified sum—say a shilling—in 
the purchase of attractive Catholic reading? This 
__ shilling a month, less than three pence a week, will do 
More than attendances at a hundred meetings of pro- 

testations. ~ Will fifty thousand Irish people come 
forward to make and keep the firm resolution of going 
* to their newsagents and giving the names of the Trish 

Catholic magazines they will require per week or 
month? There must be no fittul action, no spending 
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ie of two shillings this month, nothing next. The one 
combined systematic effort is the road to rie 
| Every shilling will be a unit in the fifty thousan : a 
--yoted per month to the purchase of wholesome works 
in truth and fiction. ‘ cS 

a 4 The fifty thousand crusaders will have the Beat 
tion of filling the newsagents’ counters with piles o 
> good literature, thus leaving scant room for ie ee 
3 vapourings of the foreigner ; the circulation of Cat om 
_ magazines will be hugely increased and as a natura 
a consequence the proprietors will be still further ve 
“ag couraged to give the best. of their best ; they- will re 
» able to satisfy all tastes, froni that of the child-mind 

© which likes a story because it is a story. to the thinker 
' who loves researches in the higher branches of study. 
__ The new crusaders will show their sound spirit-or Brac- 
| tical Catholicity in thus striving to promote the tradi- 
tional purity of Erin; they. will show their spirit of 
true nationality in giving preference to the works of 
Trish brains and hands. They will have the reward 
due to those who*nobly strive to raise the ideal of 
_ human nature, to lead the erring back to the ways of 
’ wisdom, to encourage the good to do better, to subdue . 
© Ytebellious passions and develop those needing en- 
- couragement. They will have happiness in doing 
_ practical work, and not merely confining attention to 
_ fault-finding in others; thus their actions will be 
_ stamped with the hallmark of genuine sincerity. 


oe ‘back to his team. 


wy 


Che Easter Angel, 


By MARIE K. O'BYRNE. 
A STRANGER, tall and spare of figure, bronzed, yet 


curiously pale ‘beneath the sunburn, whom we 

shall call Driscoll, though that was not his name; 

had just mounted to the top of a ‘steep hill above the 
little Basque town of Fuenterrabia. He carried a light 
easel and materials for sketching. The country people 
called him an English artist. English he was, though to a keen 
_ observer, the singular blueness of his eyes might have. sug- 
gested a strain ‘of Irish blood. A professional artist he was 
not, since he painted solely for his own amusement. He had 
not the appearance of an idle man, however, far from it. But 
his calling was a thing of the past. For two reasons he was a 
Wanderer, a sort of social outcast. First because, well—he had 
made a fatal mistake in life. Secondly, he was the victim of 
consumption, which marks a man as surely as if he were a leper. 


It was his wont to pitch his ease! in the shade afforded by 


a wayside chapel. From this spot he commanded an uninter- 
rupted view of the “pueblo ’’ with its fiftéenth century church 
rearing its stately belfry above a cluster of old houses. Upon 
a slight eminence stood the blackened walls of a once famous 
“castillo,”’ square built, proud and defiant. This was the 
fortress that by reason of its brave resistance and the valour of 
its soldiers had won for the little town ‘the title of Muy Leal, 
Muy Valiente in the days of the fierce and bloody struggles 
- with the French across the border. How they sighed for this 
small but priceless jewel of the Spanish crown! But in vain. 
The loyal and valiant never yielded a stone. vy-covered 
ramparts girded the old town. These terminated ina mag- 
nificent gateway surmounted by an_ escutcheon bearing the 
municipal arms. 
_ The surrounding country was inhabited by farmers and tillers 
of the soil, whose white-washed-“ caserios*’ stood out like 
gleaming land-marks on the crests of the hills. Not a few 
among this sober-living peasantry were descendants of families 


_. Whose names had figured gloriously. in «the past history of 


Fuenterrabia, whom the turn of fortune had driven from their 
ancient homes in the town. 


They were the only passers-by, these stalwart Basques at the 
head of their slow-paced bullocks. Sometimes .a lithe figure 
would steal neiselessly up to the shrine, slip his hand through 

_ the iron bars’to the stone fount, cross himself and move quickly 
On these occasions never a look was 
proffered the painter, nor so much as a: glance of curiosity 
thrown towards the easel. There are no prouder’ people in all 
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Spain than the Basques. But the children were different. A 
natural inquisitiveness soon overcame their timidity and brought 
them round Driscoll in groups. And the man’s hard face would 
soften strangely as he spoke to these sturdy youngsters of the 
hills. 

After the first few days of speechless wonder they_ began to 
chatter freely. Sometimes they brought offerings of wild flowers 
in naive recognition of the delicious bon-bons of a French 
chocolate-maker. The little girls were generally pretty, and 
would develop into handsome women and grow old before their 
time. There was one among them to whom Driscoll was par- 
ticularly attracted on account of her gentle manner and the 

ensive sweetness of her face. 

? In answer to his questions she had told him she was an 
orphan, and had pointed to a low white-washed farmhouse on 
the farther side of a meadow. p 

‘*T live with Antonio, my grandfather,’’ and growing more 
communicative she had informed him that she was to leave 
school at ieee ees 

‘*Are you glad?” aske riscoll, 

“Que si!’” she laughed happily. Then | shall work in the 
fields.”’ ieee ; | 

And Driscoll smiled grimly at this simple explanation. The 
women who work on the land in Spain lead a hard life. 

‘Ah! I count the days till Easter,” she continued, with a 

retty blush. - : 

e Ves, and why is that?’’ he asked again, noting the little 
thrill of excitement in her voice. 

‘Because it is festa, and... . 1 am to be an angel... . 
an Easter angel."’ She paused, and there was a new earnest- 
ness in her gaze. “I think I shall feel like a real angel,’’ she 


concluded gravely. A 
And something in her eyes caused the man to lower his 


i rily. : 
aap ger the children were early in coming home from 
school, but Dolores, as Antonio's grandchild was called, was 
not amongst them. Indeed, she had been missing these 2 
days. When Driscoll inquired after her of the others, io 
shook their heads solemnly. She is ill—very ill, Sefior, ey 
ie following day Driscoll put a few finishing touches to the 
sketch he had in hand, - then walked across the meadow to 
eyond- the meadow. 

agents Coetaaet opened by a woman bent double with age auld 
work, whose face was tanned to a deep brown by the wind an 

sun. She wore the tight-fitting black cap usual to the peasantry. 


She spoke no Spanish and Driscoll was unable to make him- 
self understood in Basque. Then from out of the dark interior 
there emerged the lean, active figure of a man of sone ae 
years. He was clean-shaven with closely-cropped w ae ape 
and grey, honest eyes alive with the keenness of those who 
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dwell among hills. He moved his blue béret as he recognised 
riscol]l. He knew him as the foreigner who was kind to the 
children. But he looked grave when the Englishman mentioned 
colores. Yes, she was ill, in great Pain. No, the doctor had 
not been sent for. [It was difficult to get him to such out of the 
way parts. They did not wish to trouble him unnecessarily, 
€ Sefior Cura had Promised to come. Then with the simple 
courtesy of his race, he bade Driscoll enter, 

As Driscoll passed under the low door-way he said something 
to the man, who without hesitation led the way upstairs to the 
child's room. It was a bare apartment, clean but poorly 
furnished. On the walls were a few highly-coloured religious 
Pictures, and above the bed, an old, finely-carved ivory crucifix 
—probably an heirloom. But Driscoll looked at nothing but 
the flushed face on the pillow. He scanned the sick child 
attentively, and felt her with a touch no less gentle than a 
woman's. After a brief examination he turned to Antonio - 

“Tam going away now, but I shall return soon. There is no 
time to lose."” He spoke with perfect calm, after the manner 


An hour or two later, a hired Carriage drawn by two horses 
was going at a brisk Pace up the hill above the town. Clouds 
of dust were tising in its wake. Inside the conveyance sat 
Driscoll, his stern face full of steady purpose. Against his 


ntonio was waiting for him in the sitk toom, which had 
undergone a slight change. The bed had been pushed \close 
up to the window so that the light fel] full’upon it. Near at 
and were basins and a couple of towels. Driscoll] took from 


unerring instinct; his whole attitude expressed power and | 
resolution. He who had wrecked his Own existence by one 


irretrievable false move was now striving with all his might to ) 


Save a human life. One slight blunder and the thread upon’ 
which it hung would be snapped, 


would not let that happen. For this man had been an extremely 
clever surgeon jn a London hospital, Soh 

It was not untik.the third day that Driscoll] Pronounced Dolores 
to be entirely out of danger. And Antonio, with tears of grati- 


tude in his honest eyes, silently grasped the hand of the English- 
man in his own toil-stained ones. There was 


Payment, for the Peasant possessed the instinctive tact and 
indefinable breeding that had been inherited fy, 
who were nobles of Spain. They shook hands as friends might, 
one of whom has rendered an inestimable service which the 
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i i nd is content to 
8 it is beyond his power to repay, a 
et ke such. And Driscoll felt his heart warm as Bad Se 
Shad not done for years for the good-fellowship of that roug 
ee the same day that Dolores had asked if she would 
be well enough for the procession of Py are e me : 
i isdom born of experience, had le 
pe ae ci She was getting better slowly. AE pie was a 
rae three weeks till ene ay oe ee pase oe ae 
i i in her : 
it was plain from the wistful loo 
ees sae centred upon the aoe ake hae vig 
i | the child— 
ne morning, as he came upon 
Ph ighs delicately lovely since her me Doe a 
d wn in front of the house in the sunshine Driscoll as : Be 
her odd smile, *‘Do you still want to be an angel n 
answer her eyes had danced with happiness. 


He * 
* % 
* + 


Good Friday dawned radiantly nae me ag oe 
i | ree 
2 "’ was crowded with strangers. y 
ead looking down upon the narrow streets Mi alle wis 
women in smart toilettes and gay Parisian ave that a 
wonted note of colour to this quaint old-wor town Pass 
ms silent and deserted. These were of er suis eis 
; i i wou 
i - ting Spanish lady 1 
he frontier. No self respec y 
ae of appearing in anything a a se a pnb ae 
Vi i i throng. 
out the élite of its fashionable , 
bie people too had flocked from remote parts of ie ae 
vee Tooke subdued and correct in sombre hues, and w 
i ces along the Calle Mayor. 
i eae the supreme moment arrived. The massive cone 
of the church were thrown open ee pik of voices. a8 ue 
thin. 
i ut sweet and mournful from wi 
Di aN a each bearing a lighted candle proceeded pa 
dee the street. Then came the gilt cross borne Page 7 ii 
Bad don every head was riveted with attention. i ponies 
aiiints resplendent in full uniform, their Delneee pa Pee 
: i i i ng with m 
i n the sunlight, were movi 
A on Fr of cymbals. A kneeling figure ae 
thee A Bae followed, reposing on the shoulders = hi ie a 
fi h wi Now came a gorgeous statue of the B ne 7 i 
fh blue aaa gold brocade. Yet another—this aie t . ; ° 
of Delours modelled in wax and robed in rich ee sah "8 xe 
oi Los Angeles!’’ said someone close Ma gag ¢ ° eee 
in the doorway of a deserted “‘ palaccio.’* one i ae re 
Chae forms were seen to emerge from the pore. f the arch 
Be hi d them, borne by Confraternity members, oo rea el a 
life aad esha of the Master clothed in purple garm ; 


~ carrying His cross of wood and wearing upon His blood-stained 


brow the crown of thorns. Upon the waxen features the artist 
1 ‘ . . Cha . . . . 
had ae plete d Ww ith true genius divine dignity united with great 
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For a moment 
n the balconies 


human anguish. It was startlingly realistic. 
there was a Profound hush. Even the group o 
seemed awe-struck. Then a murmur like a lo 
Passion ran through the crowd, Exactly suc 
might have arisen from the multitude when the Saviour assed 
through the streets of Jerusalem on His way to Calvary ri 
But the quiet Englishman remained unmoved Such 
tacles left him cold. Instead, his eyes were fy Hg a 
three little figures now coming down the slope of the street 
hey advanced slowly, keeping solemn step with their small 
feet. Dolores, who Was in the centre, moved with that ease 


Murillo and other old Spanj h - 
iain boneteces ee diced masters took the models of their 


Que nifia tan hermosa !"" exclaimed a lady next to Driscoll. 


her. For the fever of travel was again upon him, and he had 
planned his departure for the following day. The weather was 
getting too hot, he said. Truth to tell, he was ever restless 
and the Peace of Easter was not for such as he. 
That evening he mounted the hill behind the old town for 
the last time. He loved to see the sunset and the snow-clad 
ag las sweeter Pyrenees flooded with rose and purple 
ues. en he wen la i 
ona € across to the ‘‘caseria of Antonio de 
We will never forget you, Excellency, "’ said the old man 
as he and his grandchild accompanied him to the brow of the 
hill. And | will always pray for you—three Aves to the 
Virgin del Recuerdo every night as long as | live:'’ said Dolores 
and there was a depth of fcarnestness in the eyes that mi ht 
have been those of one of God’s angels. s 
May the Holy Virgin protect you!"* she called after him 
ia turning, Driscoll, whose heart beat with a strange, new 
ik atte basi her thus silhouetted against the evening sky 
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And Driscoll lay dying and dreamt of the warm, soft spring 
of the south, 

“I believe I should live if only | could get into a warmer 
climate,’’ he said wearily, as others have often done. 

But the doctor, looking thoughtfully through the open windows 
across a grey sea, said nothing. The Sister-in-charge, knowing 
Driscoll’s love of flowers, had placed a bowl of daffodils by the 
sick bed. She was sorry for the man who was awaiting death 
in such utter loneliness without so much as a single friend to 
speed him on the last journey of all. 

Driscoll lay for the most part in a state of dreamy half-con- 
sciousness. At times he seemed to be re-living the past, 
especially that of his wandering life abroad. The dying have 
strange fancies. Maybe they see visions in a way that is denied 
to other people. Certain it was that Driscoll was haunted by 
the face of the child whose life he had saved. More than once 
during the long nights he imagined that he felt her presence in 
the room, and the eyes that watched him were full of an infinite 
pity. Sister Clarke, a woman of much sympathy and tact; had 
approached him tentatively upon the subject of a minister of 
religion. But Driscoll had only listened with his usual apathy. 
And it was after all a matter outside her sphere. She never 
sought to influence a patient, 

Then one morning he inquired what day it was, and she told 
him the Thursday in Holy Week. His next question rather 
startled her, for he asked if he might see a Catholic priest. 
There was a little note of anxiety in his voice. But she smiled 
reassuringly. It was a request she was thankful to grant. 

Two days later he died. They buried him in an out of the 
way corner of a distant cemetery. Nothing but rank grass 
covers his grave and the headstone does not even bear his real 
name. The world had been severe in her judgment of him, 
But who can doubt but that he had found grace in the Divine 
Courts of Justice because of a little child. 


} 
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Che Swan Children. 


HE brethren of the Holy ‘Child travelled to the rising 
sun, seeking where they might build their house, that 
should be named Civitas Dei. After a time the ground, 

that had been rugged and broken, gave down before them, so 
that they beheld a wide valley, well-watered of a river; and 
that stream sprang single at one end thereof, but later spread into 
two floods, that folded within them some few acres; wherein 
were hawthorn, and oak-thicket, and tall, flowering grasses, 
ever and always loud with bird-song about-the dawn. Below, 
the two waters were at one again; and because the place bore 
beauty, and gave promise of safety, the brethren, crossing the 
stream, abode therein, and began to build. 

The great church took shape slowly in the mid-brake, 
growing above the blossoming thorn, whose ruddy and white 
powdered the rising buttresses, when the spring-wind blew. 
Upon the oak-wood of the western door came to be carved the 
words; *’ Fiat pax in virtute tua! et abundantia in turribus tuis."’ 
Within, athwart the cool of the nave, towered the choir-screen, 
builded even as a city wall, wherein was the likeness of twelve 
gates; and above, along the parapet: “Jerusalem, quae 
aedificatur ut civitas : cujus participatio ejus in idipsum.”’ In 
the blind hollow of the apse they hung the sanctuary lamp of 
hammered bronze; all about, it was embossed: ‘* The city hath 
no need of the sun, nor of the moon—the Lamb is the lamp 
thereof,”’ 

But it was many years before all these things came to be. 
And last, they betook them to the casting of the great bell; 
round about the marge thereof they beat the words: “ The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness."’ 

They hung the bell about the break of the year, when the 
earth turned, feeling to the spring, as a child stirs, seeking the 
breast before the dawn. It rang first for matins one windy 
day-break, filling the stretches of watered valley with eddying 
sound; but as the brethren came to choir, there grew, above the 
thunder of wind beating about the walls, above the bell-toll, 
a tumult of wings beyond the western door, with a cry as of 
wild-swans questing; and at the matin-close it ceased as the 
sun-birth quelled the sinking wind. 

Now brother Blaise, the sacristan} was troubled, because he 
beheld, by the grille beside the guest-house postern, four wild- 
swans winging from the flood, to settle with wide-spread wings 
upon the western door stone; he marked how, when all was 
said and sung, they betook them to the waters again. He was 
first of a mind to tell the father abbot Zephyrinus, but later he 
forbore, knowing him to be beyond all a humorous heart; that 
might bid him be somewhat less of a boy, to wonder upon a 
chance flight of birds. But forever as the bell was rung, by 
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dusk,. by dawn, so often came the wild-fowl to the ever-closed 
western door. 

When the vale sank silent in mid-summer heat, when the 
drought shrank the double river, one day-close the abbot 
Zephyrinus took the Host from the pyx, to place It amid many 
steady tapers, midmost the high altar, that the community might 
adore; which all did, close upon the midnight. Then, bidding 
brother Blaise keep vigil until matin-bell, the brethren passed 
to brief rest. Now Blaise had beheld the swans that dusk draw 
down unto the western door-sill : moreover, he knew rightly 
that they had not yet gone thence. In the silence of the night's 
heart he might even hear faint flutter of fragile feathers; but as 
the air grew mute about the Host, there broke a stir of voices 
beyond the close-barred door—and the voices were as those 

f unha children, 

f THereat Blaive was of two minds: one fearful, bidding him 
draw close unto the Host, believing but an evil thing to dwell 
without; another curious, taking him from his knees, to hearken 
by the door; where he heard as it seemed thé sad voice of a 
boy : . . . 

"My sister Finnuola, how long be it since thou hast kissed 


my mouth?” ¥ 
And a girl's mournful voice answered: ‘‘ My brother Conn, 
| may not tell, but it be long hence."’ : 
Then a second boy: *' My sister Finnuola, how long be it 


since He, who dwells within this door, said unto the world: 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not’ ?”’ 

And again the girl: ‘* Fiachra, | know not.” 

And lastly, the cry of a boy, breaking into tears: “’ Truly He 
said, ‘ Unless ye become as little children, ye may not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ "’ 

Thereupon came a sound as of four, weeping , children. 
After a little space, the girl's voice said: ‘* They will not open 
to us, that we come to our peace; let us go hence, to the waste 
mere.’ And all passed, in a wild tumult of wings. 

But the sacristan abode in fear “before the Host until the 
matin-bell, whereafter, he sought out Zephyrinus, telling him 
what he had seen and heard these many months. Now the 
abbot, though humorous withal, was a man of wisdom, saying 
to himself : ““This be either business of demons, or commerce of 
angels. Howbeit, if these birds but look upon the Christ, be 
they evil, they shall perforce perish; be they stricken souls, their 
bane may yet be undone.’ Thus he bade the Lord to lie upon 
the altar a second night, but himself and brother Blaise to keep 
ey ever before, day darkened, the bell tolled, the wild-fowl 
gathered without the door. Abbot and sacristan abode before 
the Host, hearkening for a sound. Awhile there was little but 
the slow-born sigh of summer night-wind; then came whisper 
of children, whereat both rose, and drew unto the door. Then, 
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as it were a boy, who said :— 

“ Finnuola, these wings be weary and broken: would that | 
were a child again, and thou a child, so my head should lean 
against thy breast.” 

And another: ** Finnuola, my feet be torn and bruised from 
the flint of the mere-brink; were | but a boy, and thou my sister, 
that thou might’st cherish them.” 

And yet another: ‘‘ The feathers be gone from my breast, so 
that it bleed : but what human hands may bind it?” 

But a girl’s voice answered: ‘* My brothers, both my heart 
and body be broken, because of your pains., Between us and 
healing is but this door: let us beat thereon, crying out to Him 
that is within to comfort us."’ 

Thereupon eight wings smote upon the panels, with a clamour 
as of four children: 

“We, who have known the winds of the world, with the 
wastes and waters thereof, cry upon the Holy Child that 
He re-create us to His image !” : 

But the abbot, bowing before the Host, said: ‘‘It is enough.’’ 
And he bade Blaise draw the bolt upon one side, himself doing 
the like upon the other; so that the double door swung slowly 
open, showing the swans’ white bodies against the dark of the 
mid-summer night-sky. 

The church filled with the sound of wing-beats, for the birds 
shot nigh to the nave-roof, to sink beyond the choir-screen. 
Zephyrinus and Blaise followed, dreading dishonour to the 
Host; but found the four swans mute and prone upon the middle 
altar-stair. Then, that which had as it were the voice of a girl, 
said: ‘’ Lift Him up, lift up the Child of Mary above us, else 
we be driven birds for ever.’” While the three voices, which 
were as the voices of three boys, cried: ‘‘ Bear Him above us, 
above us, that we become His brothers.’” And Zephyrinus, 
putting away all fear, went quickly to the monstrance, lifting 
it to the swans, as for the Benediction; but Blaise knelt below, 
and behind the birds. Then it seemed that a Boy came mid- 
most of the Host, lifting up His hand as to bless the four swans; 
who straightway became four children: three boys, fair and 
lusty—but the fourth, a girl, was dark, having the face of one 
who knows the bitter-sweet of motherhood before her due 
time; who said : ; 

‘We, that were the children of Lir, being ‘cast under a spell 
of Aoife, became wild swans before Thy birth; who now, 
because of Thee, are made children of God.” 

There breathed a slow-born gust of midsummer night-wind, 
through the wide-flung western door. When it sank, but a few 
white feathers stirred upon the altar-stair. 


on pitibin, 
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Rano Ragle: 


Foundress of the Presentation Order. 


T Ballygriffin, Co. Cork, in 1728, Nano Nagle was born. 
Garrett Nagle, her father, a descendant of one of the 
most ancient Anglo-Norman families, numbered among 

his ancestors the poet Spenser, and our far-famed Edward 
Burke was Nano’s first cousin, while on her mother's side she 
claimed kinship with- our apostle of temperance, Father 
Theobald Mathew. The future nun displayed in her early 
years an unusual amount of vivacity which greatly troubled her 
mother. Her father, however, had a keener insight into the 
child's real character and excused her infantile freaks, declaring, 
in almost prophetic words, that his “poor Nano would be a 
saint yet.” 

As the English laws prohibited Catholic schools in Ireland, 
Nano received her early education from her parents. When she 
grew up she was sent to a convent in Paris to complete her 
education. Having finished her studies, she was introduced 
into the very best ranks of Parisian society. Returning from a 
ball one morning, she saw a number of poor people waiting on 
the steps of a church for the first Mass. Contrasting her 
manner of life with theirs and listening to the gentle voice of 
grace speaking within her, she yielded to its persuasive warn- 
ings, and resolved to bid farewell to the world and its vanities 
to devote the remainder of her life to the service of God. The 
history of this conversion has been made the subject of an 
admirable poem entitled ** The Lesson Heeded,’’ from which 
we quote the following lines :— 


She saw the lowly band that knelt beside the Temple’s gate, 

She saw the meek and humble ones their matin feast await ; 

And lo! the Master seemed amid His chosen flock to stand! 

With dust upon His battered robe, and blood drops on His hand. 
‘* Behold,”’ He cried, ‘‘the picture pure, the lesson traced for thee! 
Thus only seek thou Wisdom’s gate, thus early wait for Me!” 


They gathered in a simple room that knew no carving rare, 

No banner with its proud device, no festal garment fair; 

And none among that childish band could boast a lordly name— 

They were the children of the poor, unknown to rank or fame. 

They gathered fondly, lovingly around a gentle nun, 

And sweetly for the Master’s sake, she gave each little one 

Pure lessons of the precious lore that once on earth He taught— 

Glad knowledge of the wondrous work their hidden Savour wrought. 


Thus was the warning heeded well, for lo! that gentle cuide 
Was she who reigned a royal rose within the realms of Pride— 
Was she who shone with brightest ray amid the gleaming train, 
That glided through the stately hall to musie’s witching strain. 
Her voice of softest sweetest tone hath breathed the solemn vow, 
The sable veil replaceth now the gems that decked her brow; 
The dress of coarsest serge enshrouds the form of queenly grace 
That lately wore the costly robe, the searf of dainty lace, 

\ 
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But Pleasure’s votary never knew, amid t f Pri 
eh poate cae tine Bs Mis heart ‘of Hea cee 
x aide tore gabe C = Wisdom 8 gate, hath heard the summons blest— 
cast the worldly burden down, and found the promised rest. 
ere Nagle returned to her peaceful home by the Blackwater 
“ies the year 1750. She longed to instruct the poor children 
of St. Patrick, who were deprived of the benefits of a Catholic 
education by the oppressive laws. But what was she—a youn 
girl in her twenty-second year—to do in the face of such o rue 
tion! She stood alone, unable to do anything, as she hana ht 
to alleviate the misery of her countrymen. She prayed a 
sought counsel, but was advised to silence her desires. She 
resolved, as she could do nothing for Ireland, to seherh to 


- NANO NAGLE 


France. She said, “A Convent there will receive me, and | 
shall be spared the sight of the misery that will break oy heart 
if I stay at home.” From a grief-laden heart she said her last 
good-bye to the land of her birth and of her love, and set out 
for France. But she found no peace there, She could hear 
the cries of her dear Irish children, imploring her to return ree 
teach them the way of salvation. At last her confessor said 

Go back to Ireland, and labour there for the instruction and 
salvation of the poor.’’ After some hesitation, Nano returned 
once more to the home of her childhood, and we find in one 
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of her letters to Miss Fitzsimons, dated July, 1769, a little 
incident relative to her first attempts as schoolmistress. 

Her father was now dead, and her mother and sister were 
living in Dublin. A school had been organised privately in 
Mary's Lane by some pious ladies, Miss Mullally, Miss 
Corballis and Miss Clinch being the principal directresses. 
Nano soon became acquainted with them, and _ probably 
benefited much by their trials and their experience. Shortly 
after her mother and sister died, and Nano left Dublin for a 
home with her brother in Cork, where she lost no time in 
settling down to the great work she had proposed to herself. 

Her confessor was at first the only person to whom she con- 
fided her project; and as she could not appear herself in the 
affair, she sent her maid to get a good mistress and take in 
thirty poor girls. She used to steal into the little school in the 
morning while her brother thought she was at the church. 
However, Nano’s school was accidentally discovered by her 
relatives, and after a short storm of opposition, both her brother 
and uncle contributed largely to her project. In about nine 
months she had 200 children, Soon after she had under her 
charge two schools for boys and five for girls. They all heard 
Mass every day and approached the Sacraments regularly. She 
prepared a number for First Communion twice a year, going 
from one school to another and teaching for four or five hours 
every day in spite of delicate health. Not only did she educate 
the poor, but in many instances supplied them with food and 
clothing. The most miserable haunts of the city she visited in 
order to discover those who required the advantages her schools 
could confer, but who, from some reason or other, were slow 
to avail of them. She was often seen, after a well-spent day, 
returning through the darkness of the night, dripping with rain; 
withholding from herself the necessaries of life, to administer 
the comforts of it to,.others. Then there were scattered 
throughout the city many adult girls whose days were spent at 
work for their livelihood, and who were sadly in need of religious 
instruction. These were the objects of Miss Nagle’s anxious 
care. She also built and endowed an asylum for aged females 
in Cork. 

Precious as her work was to Nano Nagle, she felt that unless 
she made provision for its continuance by other hands, her own 
resources and personal power of exertion could not last per- 
manently, so she resolved to try to surrender her cherished plans 
into the superintendence of a religious community. 


She introduced the Ursulines into Ireland in 1771. Nano 
Nagle was therefore God's instrument. in effecting the introduc- 
tion into Ireland of two religious Orders: ihstead of one as she 
had originally intended. Even after the vast expense of erecting 
the Ursuline Convent, Miss Nagle had sufficient money left to 
endow a second establishment. Towards the close of 1775, she 
laid the foundation of the /Presentation Order—first by gathering 
together a few pious women who wished to consecrate their 
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time and themselves to the service of God and the poor; 
secondly, by beginning to build in the city of Cork a new 
convent close beside the Ursulines, 

After much trouble this was accomplished. She was joined 


holy habit of religion in her newly-associated Congregation, 
and took the name of St. John of God. Her three companions 


year may be dated the foundation of the Order. Nano Nagle, 
in her humility, never even thought of its receiving any other 
title or rank beyond that of a simple congregation. She 


among the poor. She wished it to be said of them, as it was 
said of her, that ‘there was not a single garret in Cork which 
she did not know.”’ . i 

The Rule which Nano Nagle and her companions adopted 
had been drawn up for them by the Curé of St. Sulpice. It 


children. Doctor Butler, Bishop of Cork, received the vows of 


only annual, and were renewed privately each year till 1791], 
when Pope Pius VI. gave the formal approbation of the Church 
to the Rules of the Order of the Presentation. 

The first convent iwas opened’ on, Christmas Day, 1777. 


Our Blessed Lord to her new home in the person of the poor. 
oundations were now asked for in Kerry and Dublin, and 
the postulants who were flocking in would soon be trained to 


on the Gospel maxims and the Counsels perfectly reduced to 
Practice. The year 1784 had just been ushered in. Nano 
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Nagle had completed her fifty-fifth year. Old age had not 
touched her yet, but there were tokens that the autumn of life 
had set in. Her placid, beautiful face grew thin and wrinkled, 
She scarcely tasted food, and a troublesome cough wearied her 
day and night. She was often seen stopping in the streets to 
get a little strength for her long and painful walks. Holy 

hursday came round, and she spent eleven hours kneeling 
before the Blessed Sacrament. It was only after her death 
that it was. discovered that her knees had been painfully 
ulcerated and her feet terribly swollen and inflamed. The 
Sisters shuddered as they remembered how often they had seen 
her kneeling motionless before the Tabernacle as long as duty 
allowed, and what agony it must have cost her, while no one 
suspected her hidden suffering. : 

At last, one very wet day, she came home soaked with rain: 
Next day a spitting of blood came on. An inflammation in the 
lungs, a violent cough and extreme weakness showed that her 
end was near. She asked for the Last Sacraments, and calling 
her little community round her, bade them with all the 
fervour of her soul “spend themselves for the poor.”’ That 


poor and the desolate, she was called to her reward on the 20th 
April, 1784, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 

The sorrowing sisters laid her lovingly to rest in the quiet 
little cemetery in Douglas Street, Cork, which belonged to the 
Ursulines. She needed no gorgeous monument to chronicle her 
fame, for the Ursuline and Presentation Conbete scattered not 
alone throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, but over 
England, Australia and America will transmit to a grateful 
posterity the memory of this truly noble woman. 

The next event of importance was the raising of the Congre- 
gation to the dignity of a Religious Order. Dr. Moylan, 
Bishop of Cork, was most anxious to effect this. A lengthy 
correspondence with the Holy See was at last closed by the 
decision that, in order to obtain this privilege the nuns should 
submit to ‘enclosure.’ As they unanimously signified their 
consent, the constitutions of the future Order were drawn up— 
the title being changed to that of ‘' The Presentation Order °— 
the members desiring to honour in a particular manner the- 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This brief was signed 
by Pope Pius VII., April 9th, 1805. 

Much of what had been a fondly cherished part of Nano 
Nagle's undertaking was now unavoidably withdrawn from the 
Presentation Order. However, her utmost stress had been laid 
on the mivsion to which its energies were now entirely concen 

Ce 
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trated, namely, the wise and thoroughly religious training of 
the poor—both children and adults—the latter in the restricted 
measure allowed by their teachers’ enclosure. Since then the 
Order has spread rapidly over Ireland, and foundations have 
been established in England, British America, the United States 
India, Australia, and Tasmania. The mustard seed, sown by 
the humble and saintly Nano ‘Nagle, has truly grown into a 
great tree. May her spirit of generous and loving devotedness 
descend and remain ever with her children who fondly cherish 
the hope that the sanctity of their beloved Foundress may yet 
entitle her to be raised to the Altars of our Holy Church. 


S.M.M.T. 


In the Days of the Wild Geese. 


A Tale of Sarsfield’s Times. 
By GREGORY BARR, Author of * Retribution,"’ etc. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EXILES RECEIVED BY LOUIS XIV. 


Na beautiful afternoon in early October the little party 
arrived in Paris. Darby had insisted on accompanying 
his beloved young master. ‘Sure, yer honour,”’ he 

reasoned, “‘all yer duds wud be stolen by thim thievin’ sodgers 
if meself wasn't there to mind thim."' 

In order to be near the Dominican Priory of St. Jacques,” 
Madame O’Dniscoll took apartments in the rere of St. Honoré. 
Her wish was to live in complete seclusion; however, the Prior 
of St. Jacques dissuaded her from carrying out this desire, for 
he saw plainly that she was not long for this world, and he 
impressed upon her that -her children would need powerful 
protectors. 

She therefore wrote to her old friend, the Duchess of 
Rampierre, to announce her arrival. She and the Duchess had 
been together for some years when they were children, in the 
Benedictine Convent of Cambrai. Side by side had they made 
their First Communion, and on leaving school both had been 
presented at Court on the same day. The young Irish girl had 
been universally admired, but after a brief sojourn in the French 
Capital she returned to her native land with only one regret, 


\ : * 
* Wounded in 1219. This convent hecame famous during th 
Rcknon. as the Jacobin Club held its meetings there phere 
name from the convent, 
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that of leaving her dear friend, Sophie, the present Duchess of 
Rampierre. 

The meeting between the two old friends was affecting in 
the extreme. The Duchess would by no means consent that 
her friend should stay anywhere except in the Hotel de 
Rampierre. “‘My dear Cathleen,’ she insisted, ‘‘ my palace is 
as large as a barracks. You can live therein as much secluded 
as you desire. You will have absolute control over your own 
suite of apartments. You can drive to the Priory every day 
if you wish, it will be simply an act of charity to give some of 
my lazy coachmen and horses something to do."’ ; 

The Duchess feared that her friend’s days were numbered. 
She therefore induced her to receive a few visitors whose 
influence would benefit Patrick and Brian. 

The first who asked permission to call on Madame O'Driscoll 
was Madame la Marquise de Brignon. 

* She is sister of a neighbour of yours in Killarney,”’ explained 
the Duchess. ‘‘Her name is Lady—Lady—Mavie, | think.’’ 

“Lady MacVeagh,”’ replied Madame O'Driscoll with a smile. 
“IT know she is a French Huguenot,’ but how can her sister 
remain in France? I thought that his gracious Majesty by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes condemned all, influential 
Huguenots to voluntary banishment by depriving them of their 
former privileges.” 

The Duchess gave a little satirical laugh. 

“You dear straightforward Irish cannot understand an 
expedient change of religion | You remember the Colignis, 
descendants of the famous Admiral of that name who was 
killed on St. Bartholomew's Day in 1572? Well, the Coligni 
girls were with their father in London. He held some post in 
the French Embassy; one of them met the Irish milord in 
London and married him; the other, on her return to France, 
was asked in marriage by the Marquis de Brignon on condition 
that she would become a Catholic, which she did.” 


Madame O'Driscoll could not well refuse to receive the sister- 
Sn-law of one who had shown her such kindness as Sir Fergus 
MacVeagh, so she consented to receive the visit.. However, 
she was greatly perturbed when the kind Duchess brought her 
a message from the King inviting her to a private audience at 
Versailles with her two sons. 

* How can! go? How can] go? with my heart riven in twain 
by the death of my loved husband and my five brave boys?— 
How can | present myself in Court in my deep mourning?” 

*‘ His Majesty understands it all,’” the Duchess replied. “* No 
one will be present at the audience except Madame de 
Maintenon. You wish to secure Patrick's admission into the 
military Ecole des Nobles—well, the Commander of it; the 
Maréschale de Brassy, is a great martinet and may refuse to 
receive a foreigner, but one line from his Majesty will remove 
that difficulty.”’ 

So, much against her will, Madame O'Driscoll and her two 
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sons presented themselves at Versailles on the day and at the 
our appointed. 

Before they arrived the King conferred with Madame de 
Maintenon about the manner in which the distinguished exiles 
i Madame de Maintenon explained that the 
young O'DriscoH ranked as a Prince, and that his mother was 
a lineal descendant of Roderic O'Connor, the last King of 
Ireland; she suggested that both Madame O'Driscoll] and her 
eldest son should have fauteuils (arm-chairs), and that the 
younger son should be allowed to sit on a_ tabouret 
(foot-stool). Louis feared that jealousy might arise amongst 
their own nobility if he allowed fauteuils to these strangers. 
Madame, however, reassured him, as, the audience being 
private, jealousy would not be possible. 


To our readers this punctilio may seem precise, but so strin- 
gent was the etiquette in the Court of France that the Dauphin 
would not sit on a fauteuil in the presence of his sire. * 

Madame de Maintenon reminded the King of his admiration 
for Madame O'Driscoll when a young girl. 

“ Yes,"’ replied the King, laughing, ‘‘ she was usually called 
‘La belle Irlandaise,’ but | called her ‘the beautiful icicle.” | 
hope she has thawed a little since then."’ ‘ 

On the appointed day Madame O'Driscoll and her two sons 
drove to Versailles in a carriage and four, They were received 
by the King in an apartment, small, yet luxuriously furnished, 
blue and silver being the predominant colours. The King used 
this room when he wished to throw off State etiquette and to 
have a quiet time with his wife, whose influence for good over 
the Monarch increased daily. 

Patrick (or Padraig) was much excited at the thought of seeing 
“Le Grand Monargue,”’ but his mother dreaded the interview. 
She was, however, soon placed at her ease by the King’s kind 
reception of her and her sons. She accepted the fauteuil when 
desired to take it, but when her eldest son was offered the same 
honour she said: 

‘Your Majesty, it would not be seemly for such a boy to 
sit in your August Presence. Padraig and Brian would prefer 
to stand." 

“ Let the boys sit, I wish to have a friendly chat with them," 
replied the King, who looked with approval at the elder lad. 
Patrick was well over six feet in height, slight, erect, with 
handsome features and curly auburn hair. 

Louis expressed his sympathy with Madame O'Driscoll in her 
recent family sorrows, and inquired minutely about the state of 
affairs in Ireland. 

The young O'Driscoll’s face kindled when she alluded to the 
victorious ending of the Siege of Limerick. 

The King noticed it, and said : 

“That appeals to you, my lad. Suppose you told me all 
about it!"’ : 

The boy's enthusiasm for the glorious episode freed him from 


vee 


him?” asked the King. | 


~~ you will have been trained.”’ 


a _ “and learning flourish in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice in which 
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iN THE DAYS OF THE WILD GEESE. 
shyness, and he described in glowing terms Sarsheld’s midnight 
ride to intercept the siege-train, with its successful issue, and 
the joy of the besieged city when the Prince of Orange was 
forced to retire. soi ttel Olea 
‘Ma fot! that Sarsfield is a hero,”’ exclaimed the King. - ‘ 
’ That he is, Sire!’ responded the lad enthusiastically. sees 
‘Patrick is his name, and it is yours; are you called after 


‘He is my godfather, Sire.”’ oe e a Z aa aa 
And a doughty godson he has, said his Majesty : ik 
would not care to break a lance with you in the tournay when 


This gave Madame O'Driscoll an opening for asking the Kin 
“to allow her son's adinission to the Military School for Nobles: 
He graciously assented. r ae ee 
Madame de Maintenon asked Brian would he be a soldie 
He flushed and looked. at his mother, who replied for him: 
“Brian means to wage war with the powers of darkness, 
wishes to be a priest_and to return to his native land to help 


preserve the faith therein.”’ ; Se Ge 
-” & noble ambition,” said Madame Maintenon. ° Fervo 


he can be trained."” . Sg hee 
Madame O'Driscoll now rose, thanked the King and Madame 
de Maintenon for - their great kindness, and making ~ her 
obtisance, retired. © aa 
cere (To be continued.) 


Coir no Tene, | ek. 
“caiteam <smsire.” —, Mie 

TA Leabap beax Atuinn Taf E1p TEACT IpTead Cusam anpo. cory 
na ceine agur ni féaorainn, ip ‘0618 liom, pu'o ni a vo’ fed aw 
éAnsam nd curo ver na Teoos Haevilse acd ann vo Ceapoaine 
oib-pe. “Caitearh Aimpipe” ip TIOOAL 00'N Leaban fiop-Sleoroce: 
reo asur “Topna,” an pile clumait cnesfta 00 Ceap Sac vA 
ASUP OUdN 04 built ann. Eipcrd leir An bpile asur & as. PR 


“Oia Leip an mbUsdain aca Sabo Capainn, 
‘Ole Le Sac MASail VAp Scopnarh ceApad, © 
‘Ofa Leip an 1apinapi 00 COSA peaparh, See 

| O14 Lena Liact viob san comatl asainn. a 
Dia Lenan crap pinn ven vonap Bano; 4: SA 
O14 Lenap tall cugainn ven cronur Lapp, —— 
O14 Le Sac prampa 1 brocaip Canan, 
Oia Le Bae suuard na Nah pocart carta, 
RRS « ” é 
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Sin bliadain eile poiattea 4p an OTuille Sapca 

lp BLIADAIN elle PIVACLAC Ap pooap tarainn : 
Sp OTPIALINdA FAC OUi1aoAin Viob 4p Gpeie an Acap, 
Ip Dis Linn n-a VIAIOPAn NAC Pop CA pacam.” 


AXS peo §10C4 ap vn And-Vedrp eile ap pOdip Ap Slant 


“Tp Einn 'p CLAt vo Bip ap Lap, 
O, d fora, 4 Stanmgteoip, | 
San peit san peat, ’p v0 Choe 4 epad 
Ap iogaip an Saipvoin Upoin. 
Do Suvip Fo h-Ayvo ap RF na Spay, 
SAn 4 tapytard an c-4ptac v'At, 
ACT Supt Claoive Len Ayro-Coit pém arndin 
At Cé1m vo b’ Pedy Leac por. 


Cad amypidin ve Pager eile inp an Leaban p } J 
; 1 1! pO—ampdin JV , 
AMPAIN PILE 1p pportc, Ampdain a5 motavd pean nopa na ipanel 
eal. AS peo pliocc ap “Ceol na Pibe”— 


“Susie an ceot te crore 5aé éinhe— 

Uspatl 65 no ipeat aorta, 

Suaiic fé 06 Le burdean ve Saeveataib, 
Ceol ip péim na pide. 

Ayro 4 SLOW mA’p AIL Leat é, 

SAm N61 Scop So bpeds bOs 71610 ; 

Aip 04 pope ip pean dun séipt— . 
Srso mo Cvé16 an Pid peo.” 


SB reo Rope Cata vpedg rpiroeamail vpiokrnan 4 
Clannad na néipeann mipneaé v0 bere aenp ay Gane 
OuAl OGIH 4 VEanarh 1 n-agard Satvoacaip :-— 


“Blusipro So huapat, a Saevva, 
Caidrd usib pled Agup clampar ! 
Stuapro, ip puap Leip dn n5aevits, 
$0 vasa pi paon 6 arsup ? 
Sluaipro ap Suaituiws a céite, 
| sup leagard na séaga Ballets 
Bes! Stusipro Ip OuAD Len buy raotan 
Don ceansain um Feit na Satna,” 


& 


ie) brass O14 an cedlic’ Cporve, 4 Topna, agup an clir- 
ceacc ic dim Cun VvANTA ABup amydin TUAific VO TaAbarir 
D FEApaid Pail, assur Hupla pavsa buan pert na FIlLIDeACTA 10° 
_ cupleannaid | 
Muinncip Silt, At Cliat, A peaipeann an Leabayi po, * Cart- 
eam Aimpipe,” asup c4 pé Le pagait Aft Tf fidolaca. 


MANRIS NA MG6NA, 


SCeGya: 


ACA ADU An TOTO vA 


A hiterary Circle for Young Readers of 
‘The Cross.’ 


Conducted by FRANCIS. 


ROLES OF THE GUILD. 


Z. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel zs a literary circle open to bays and girls 
under 18 years of age. : 

ll. “The members wilt be expected to spread devotion to Blessed .Gabréel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the viriues of purity, chartty, and truth, and by 
Aving lives worthy of him whos to be their model and their guide. 

TZ. They will at ald times observe the conditions under which the competitions 
will be held. 

TV. They will endeavour lo bring as many new members as they can into the 
Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


HAVE a number of delightful poems on hands and so L must con 
I tent myself with wishing all the members of the Guild and all 
they love a holy, happy, peaceful, plentiful Baster, 
Dublin is not yoing to wear all the laurels of the Guild, for here come 
two young singers from the sunty Wert Rita 
NEW POETS, Carlos and Nina Carlos, of Ballina; 


SPRING. 
Gorgeous, towering dome of opal, 
Angel footsteps lightly fall; : . 


(ilorious orb, his arrows shooting 
Uvom beneath the peerless palit: 

Sunbeams hiding, sunbeams, seeking 
Gently drop from heavenly ark, 

Flash o’er mount and dale and streamlet, 
Lighting up this valley dark. 


Balmy zephyrs, softly wooing 
Fragrant bud from tender stem ; 
Flowerets gaily waving, daucing— 
Hach a priceless, dazzling gem. 
Vernal showers faintly acho 
O’er the twinkling, springing grass ; 
Busy bees, in Haring colours 
Droning sweetly, as they pass, 


ee eae ee "~*~ Made this earth His stepping-stone. 
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Nature’s tiny, Teathered songsters 
Gently sing sweet notes of mirth 
Krom the treetops, clad in em’rald, 
Telling of the child-year’s birth, 
Loving hands of fairies gentle ~ 
Robe in softest moss; and sing 4 
As they guard their precious burthen, 
Laughing, tender, balmy spring. 
Hchoes gay in woodlands mystic ; 
Don’t you hear each’ wondrous ory 
Sound from heart of dell and fountain, 
Mount to rainbow-tinted sky, 
Pierce the canopy, so cloudless, 
Roll along towards starry threne, 
Thaykjng Him, whose boundless goodness 


NINA CARLOS, 
NIGHT. B 


Dark and drear comes the midnight hour ; 
- Drop by drop falls a pattering show’r; 

Clouds’ ot black dusk higher creep ; . 

All is locked in. the clasp of sleep. 


Forth trom her bower of richest hue, 
Sparkling in gems of clearest dew, * 
Pale and wistful, Queen Moon appears, 
Darkness of night at once she clears, 


One lone star peeps forth from the clouds ; 
The welcome herald of glittering crowds; 
Twinkling and merry in the night, 

It beams and beams—a tiny light. 


Glory of moon and beauteous star, 
Shining through gloom to tray’ller far, 

‘ Guide and direct the hearts we love 
Safe to a heav’nly port above. 


RITA CARLOS: 
> ; bs M- , > ea ts 
No song has coma-to us this month from Lilian Nally, and many 


“readers will be disappointed, but. this message from her has reached me: 


“Will you please thank Miss Brigid Cafferkey for her eneoura ing 
words? An appreciation from Mayo is especially sweet to mé, and to 
know that any heart there finds pleasure in my little verses is an 
uncaenng Foy.” 
My very heartiest thanks to all who-sent me Shamrocks and cards for 
St. Patrick’s Day and for Faster. One of the 
MY POST BAG. nicest sprays of shamrock I have evér seen came 
i from Maggie Dowling, of Mountrath. I have re- 
ceived a very, very sad letter from my dear friend, Ada O'Neill, of 
Drogheda. Mer eighteenth birthday is close at hand.  ‘* April 28rd 
marks the 18th milestone on my journey, and directs my feet towards 
a path which leads me away from the Guild. Need T Say how reluctant 


E am to foltow tis course and to leave my dear friends and their kindly ° 


leader hehind me??? I wish T could find space for Ada’s tonching fare- 
woll to herself; porhaps 1 may he able to-do so next month. Tt ia not 


egotistic, bub is a true expression of the good wishes we all feel for a 
. 
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faithful member of the Guild, who has contributed very largely to ite 
success. May God keep her heart as glad-and buoyant always as it has 
heen during the years that we have known hert-Eilis Seovighe was late 
for last month’s competition. So also was Margaret O'Connor, a new 
‘member from famous Ballybunion, whom T heartily welcome into the 
Guild. Mary Rennie is not of our race, but her comrades of the Quild 
will lova her more than ever for this generous tribute to our noble dead: 
“The bright warm sunshine, the sweet melodies of the birds and the 
gentle unfolding of the tender buds on the trees, herald the approach 
of the glorious festival of Easter. I will pray for you, dear Francis, and 
for all you love, when at God’s altar on Haster Sunday morning. T will 
also remember those who laid down their precious lives for the love of 
their country during that memorable Easter Week of 1916.” Annie 
Lennon is a new Dublin memher, a private in the mighty army led by 
Commandants Nally and Seoighe. I extend to her a hearty welcome. I 
was very glad to hear from Bridie Sweeney again and learn that she had 
“been engaged in excellent work for Treland during her absence from the 
Guild. Many thanks to Eileen T. Keatley for her nicely-written letter, 
which gave me much pleasure. She says ‘‘ The Cross” is “a lovely 
periodical,’” and she revels in it every month. Mary O’Dwyer is a new 
‘member from Tralee and I welcome her into the Guild. I am sure she 
will write and compete often. Josie MoGuinness thinks-‘‘ I’m black 
out’’ with her because of her silence, but I’m not. How could any 
little girl write letters to the Guild while her teeth were giving so much 
trouble? I'm glad the aches and pains are all gone. Thos. J. Brangan, 
K.B.S8., never wearies in the task of enrolling new members. His latest 
recruits are Maggie J. Casey, Nicholas Casey, James Casey, Angeta 
Doyle, Aiden Brangan, Ena Murtagh, Gerard Murtagh and Rita Mur- 
tagh, and they are all as=welcome as primroses in spring. Nellie Rennie 
is generous in her praise of our poets and essayists. ‘To-day my heart 
is full of praise for our gifted members. How sweet it must be to have 
such glorious and magnificent thoughts and to be able to express them 
in charming words, musical beyond description!’ Her fellow-members 
will, I think, agree that Nellie’s own words are hy no means unmusiecal, 
Cait Ni Dubhslaine brings four new members to the Guild—Eiteen 
Canty, Lily Byres, Aggie Casey and Maureen Casey. They are heartily 
welcome. Writes Rita Carlos: “Lilian Nally should call ker poems 
‘ The--Progress of Poesy,’ #5 each one I read is better than the last.’ 
Nina Caries jriies (March 11th) :~- The feast of Eire’s greatest saint 
and most glorious Apostle is now drawing nigh. During the whole of - 
St. Patrick’s Day the girls of our school intend to eonverse in Irish only. 
T think this is the grandest way in which the children of Tnig Fail can... 
revere the memory of him who brought them out of-the dark shadows 
of paganism’ and taught them the great truths of their holy religion.”? 
How should like to be in Ballina on St. Patrick’s Day! Another grand 
letter from our new Honorary Member, Brigid Cafferkey. 1 wish it were 
possible to publish , ery word of it. If some of our members—par- 
ticularly Rita Carlos and Lilian Nally—were to see or hear the glowing 
tributes paid to them by Brigid, I fear they’d begin to develop signs. of 
conceit. Congratulations to Brigid on her own success in “ St. Enda’s!” 
She seems to write Trish and English with equal ease and skill. At the 
last moment a long letter, a hand-painted Patrick’ s Day card and a 


poeni, came to me from. B, M. O'Neill.” She asks the prayers of all the 
mombora for a loyed one who is very ill. TI know the Pequest will be 
“onerously and promptly granted-in return for all the pleasure her 
poomk have given un, 


al 
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(1.) All newcomers will please write a personal note to Franets, apart 
from their competition papers, asking to be ad- 


IMPORTANT, 


mitted to membership of the Guild, 


(2.)° Always 


put ‘your name and address on your Competition 
Paper, whether you send a letter or not. (3.) Orders for copies of ‘‘ The 
Cross '’ and all business letters should be addressed to THE MANAGER. 


1. The prize for the lest ‘‘ Letter of Farewell to a Member Leaving 

the Guild’? is awarded to Rita Carlos, Convent 

THE AWARDS. Terrace, Ballina, Co. Mayo. Very nice letters were 

sent by, amongst others, Ada O’Neill, Kitty 

Mathews, Ethel Blackmore, Annie Lennon, Josephine McCalJ, Hileen T. 
Keatley, Nora Monaghan, Charles Murphy, Kevin White. 

2. The prize for the best Itttle letter on ‘‘ Why I Like the Guild of 

Blessed Gabriel’’ is awarded to Maggie Dowling, Brigidine Convent 


School, Monntirath, Quéen’s County. 


very close. 


Josie McGuinness ran the winner 


APRIL COMPETITIONS. 


T..-For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 
A handsome book prize will be given for “the hest short essay on 


“The Power of the Rosary.’’ 


TT—_For Members under 12 years of age, 

A prize will be given for the best little letter on ‘‘ May Devotions.’ 

Competitors will please remember the following rules:—-All competi- 
tion papers must be certified by some responsible person as being the 
unaided work of the competitors. They must have attached to them tlie 
coupon which will be found in this issue. They must be sent so as to 
reach the office not later than by the first post on April 12th. All letters 
to be addressed:—FRANCIS, c/o ‘‘ The Cross,” St. Paul’s Retreat, 


Mount Argus, Dublin. . 


Passionist 


Rome.-~—Basilica of SS, John and 
Paul. — Rev. Father Areangets, 
Passionist, of the Scala Santa, has 
painted a picture which thas elicited 
high appreciation, and is well cal- 
culated to achieve the object of the 
gifted artist, viz.: topromote de- 
votion to the Sacred” Passion, and 
stimulate the - fidelity of Catholics 
_to the church and its August Head 
the Vicar of Christ and Universal 
Peacemaker. “The artist depicts the 
Crucifixion—the Good Shepherd giv- 
ing His life for His sheep—as well 
as the Basilica of St. Peter, with 
the Afigel of Peace, conveying the 
idea” of the indefectibility ‘of the 
church, built upon a rock; against 
which the gates of Hell cannot pre- 
_ yail. His Holiness, Benedich XV 
ha3 been pleased to grant. three hun- 
dred days’ Indulgence for the re- 
citation of the Gloria three times 
before the Crucifix, 


7 
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Mount Argus.—St. Paul’s Retreat. 
—Rev. Father Kieran, C.P., preach- 
ed the’ panggvric of St. Patrick in 
Trish, at 12 o’clock mess, on 11th 
March. 

Very Rey. Father William, C.P., 
and Rev. Father Joseph, C.P., 
opened a fortnight’s mission on 
Sunday, 10theMarch. There was a 
large attendance at’ the various 
exercises. # 

The annual retreat for the Dublin 
Métropolitan Police was conducted 
by. Rev, Father Columban, ©-P., 
and Rev. Father Ignatius, C.P. 

Very Rev. Father Francis, ©.P., 
Rector, and Rey. Father Stanislaus 
gave a mission in St, Paul’s, Bel- 
fast, from 3rd to 17th March. Rev. 
Father Ephrem, C.P., and Rey. 
Father Ignatius,.C.P., conducted a 
retreat at St. Laurence O’Toole’s, 
Dublin, from 10th to 17th March. ° 

The following will be the order of 
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services during Holy Week and 
Easter at St. Paul’s, Mount Argus; 
—-Wednesday, 27th March, 8 p.m., 
Office of Tenebrae; Maundy thurs. 
day, 10 asm., High Mass and Pro- 
cession to Altar of Repose; 8 Seed 
Mandatum, or Washing of the Keet ; 
sermon by Rey. Fr. Arthur, C.P., 
to conclude with Stabat Mater, sung 
by the Religious. Good Friday, 10 
a.m., Mass of the Presanctified and 
Adoration of the Cross; sermon by 
Rev. Father Hubert, C.P.; 3 p.m., 
Stations of the Cross and sermon by 
Rey. Father Colman, C.P.; 7 p.m., 
Devotion of the Three ours’ 
Agony; Sermons on the Seven 
Words; First Word, Rev. Father 
Kieran, C.P.; Second Word, Rev. 
Father Berehmans, C.P.; Third 
Word, Rev. Father Columban, C.P.; 
Fourth Word, Rev. Father Gerald, 
C.P.; Fifth Word, Rey. Father 
Joseph, C.P.; Sixth Word, Rev. 
‘Father Francis, (C.P.: Seventh 
Word, Rev. Father Ignatius, C.P. 
Holy Saturda, 9 a.m., the Office of 
Holy Saturday, 10.30 a.nr., High 
Mass. Easter Sunday, 12 o'clock, 
Solemn High Mass, sermon by Rev. 
pather Maurice, C.P.; 7.30, Vespers 
ana. Benediction, sermon by Rev. 
Vathes” Anthony, C.P. 

Feast: of St. Paul _of the Cross 
Sunday, Agri! 28th, High Mass at 
12. Panegyne of the Saint by Very 
Rev. Father-Rerman, C.P. — Even- 
ing, 7.30, Solemn Compline ; sermon 
by Rey. Father Bronl22, C.P. 

¥ * * ies ¥ 

Glasgow. — St. Munge — The 
course of lectures on “The !near- 
nate God,” given by Rev. Paither 
Marcellus, ©.P., at the evening se."" 
vice of the first. four Sundays of 
Lent, was attended by large con- 
gregations. The lectures were in- 
teresting, instructive, devotional, 
and the number of the audiences, 
and their earnest attention to the 
discourses testified to the scholarly 
care given to their preparation by 
Father Marcellus. The Festival of 
St. Patrick was observed with be- 
fitting solemnity. There was solemn 
High Mass, and the panegyric of 
the. Saint was preached by Rev. 
Father Marcellus. On the 18th and 
19th, a parochial re-union took the 
form of an entertainment given by 
St. Mungo’s Junior Choir, at which 
Trish National Music, Dances, and 
the Trish comedy, ‘‘ Thompson in 
Tir-na-n'Og'’ comprised the pro- 
gramme. Misa Margaret McKenna, 
the talented musician of the Glas- 
gow Orpheia Oheir, and Mr. Denis 
Hegarty, very Kindly assisted at the 


_ _ 


concert. The proceeds of the enter- 
tainment were devoted to the 


School Funds. Rey, Father Benedict 


C.P., and Rev. Father Ignatius, 
C.P., will open a fortnight’s mission 
in St. Mungo’s, on 7th April, 

Sutton.—St. Anne’s.—The child- 
ren of the Girls’ School in their re- 
cent play proved beyond doubt that 
the old traditional histrionic powers 
of the Sutton children are by no 
means dead. It is a few years since 
an operetta on such a seale had 
been attempted. The operetta was 
called “ The Enchanted Girl,” and 
the Petiarmsnes reflected the greatest 
eredit on the children and on the 
teachers. The girls’ school was 
erowded beyond all expectations, 
and the rounds of applause reflected 
the pleasure of the audience. The 
operetta was a great success. 

The annual whist drive and ball 
were held in ‘the ~ Robins-lane 
Council Schools. All the arrange- 
ments were in the hands of a com-- 
mittee of the C.Y.M. Society, which 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Father George, C.P., and assisted 
by the energetic hon. secretary, Mr. 
f. Glover, left nothing undone to 
add to the comfort of the evening. 
The -ballroom, thowever, provides 
the greatest attraction, and — the 
arrangements were exéellently car- 
ried out by Messrs. Jas, Ward, T. 
Fisher, T. Peel, and M. Sullivan. 
The St. Helens Ladies Orchestra 
was in attendance, and provided 
most excellent music. The whist 
drive, which is always a very popu- 
lar function, was well attended, 
over one hundred being seated. All 
the details were carried out by Mr. 
.’. Fairclough, who was master of 
a@.’monies. Rey. Father George 
preag, ted the prizes to the follow- 
ine winn, ts: Ladies : 1, Mrs, How- 
ard: 2, Weiss McCormack; 3, Mrs 
J Gross. Q@x nts: 1, Mr. E. Anders; 
2, Mr. A. Topp/img; 3, Mr. J. Heyes. 
There was .also Many incidential 

pee ments were in the 
prizes. The refrem oo)". 

he Misses Peel, 
capable hands of f& '* ye 
who had the aid op 8 exce aie 
staff of lady assistants. * 
* % * & 

_Belfast.—Holy Cross,_—, *, me 

night’s mission was opened . 2,78 


church, on 10th March, bys Vere 


Rev. Father Bernard, C.P., ~ 
Rev. Father Columban, ©.P. > 
Rey. Father Richard, C.P., and 
Rev. Father Linus, C\P., opened a 
fortnight’s mission in St. Mary’s, 
Belfast, on 8rd March. 
Rev, Father Herbert, ©O.P., waa 
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engaged on mission work in Tiver- Mark. €.P.- Rev. Father Richard, 


pool “during Lent. CPL: Rey, Father Herbert, €.P. 
Seven — short sermons on the The panegvric of St. Patrick was 
words of Our Lord on the Cross will preacher! on Sunday evening, 17th 
be ewes in Holy Cross € hureh, — < cg 1~ by Rev, Father Columban, 
Ard doyne, on Good ‘Friday evening, a 
at 7.30, by the following prea achers : x x # x * : 
— Rey. Father Raphael, C.P. ; Very We have” Sreosived £1 from Mrs. 
Rey. Father Bernard, C. P.: Rev. Mz ary Kirk (Glasgow) towards the 
Father Augustine, ©.P.; Rey. expenses of the canonization of 


Father Linus, C.P.; Rev. Father Blessed Gabriel. 
ubELEat Uae PaEA BES PEL Cate Sealed dadedatada date daeaes 


JKMES DUFFY § GO. # Westmoreland St, 


DUBLIN 


In Dark and Evil Days, By Francis Sheehy Skeffington.  s, 
With Biographical Notice by Mrs. Sheehy Sksiington, and 


Portrait. Crown 8yo, . . - . net 


3 

The History of Kinsale. By ‘Ribteits O° Sullivan, 

Demy 8vo, net 5 
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Historic Graves in Sesnevis peta fe By R, J. O’Duffy. 
Crown 8vo, . . eames i(k 


The Life and Times of Chartes J Kickham. By James 
J. Healy. Crown 8vo. . + + net 2 6 
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CASH for YOU FRANK BYBNE 


Send your property to 56 Mid. Abhey “st., Dublin 
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P otepaner beautifully Embossed in any 


Ww oie Picture Frame Madngtes Picture 
Restori ng a Speciality. Church Furniture, 
SS eet cae ie and Prayer Books, Scapulars, Rosaries, Medals, 
de r Zz Sr 
Established 1838 Fg The Leading Catholic House 


IOWEER” $rish Lace Depot 
_@onsows) 44 Mary St., DUBLIN 


Altar Lace and Vestments Repaired 
and Laundried 


eee Eazy ‘arish Lace half price owing x 
to lack of tourists. 
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